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The Oral Historian 



By Noreen Haider 



The News Sunday, 24-12-06 



Born in a small village in Tehsil Chiniot, Professor Saeed Bhutta opened his eyes in a 
place where Punjabi classical poetry was recited with fervor, and the ambience was 
essentially sufi. He grew up listening to the legacy of his rich culture and tradition 
embedded in literature and folk of his land and found his true calling in the preservation 
of Punjabi folklore which was carried through generations of trad itiona l storytellers^but 
was mostly oral. 

Kamal kahani, Saeed Bhutta's latest work is an amazing 
collection of stories from Punjab which were collected from 
Saandal Bar and Kidana Bar area of Punjab over a period of 
sixteen years. 

His other works include Chan chanaa de,1990, 'Kuliaate shah 
Azeem, 1993, Saanjh Sur-Sanjh Vichaar, Nain na rehnde taknon 
compilation of folk songs of Jhang, and Na Jhang chutya na kan 
paate, Punjabi short stories. 




Following are extracts from his interview: 



The News on Sunday: How did you come up with the idea of Kamal kahani? 

Saeed Bhutta: In 1993 my first Punjabi story was published in Ravi; the story was Raja 
Porus di kahani. It got tremendous applause from everyone. I did not expect such 
response and it was extremely encouraging. From that time onwards I have been 
researching and collecting stories from different marasees (traditional storyteller and 
escort of landlords, who also knows the genealogical family tree as well as all family 
records and recites them). I have transcribed the stories verbatim so that the beauty and 
authenticity of the story remains intact. 

TNS: What is special about these stories? 

SB: There are so many unique features in each of these stories, but one particular point is 
that a person who belongs to the land would be able to easily identify a character and 
what that character stands for as a symbol. For example there is the character of Gaman 
Sachiar and for the reader there is no difficulty in recognizing him as the symbol of truth. 
Same is the case with Porus who is the symbol of bravery. Actually Punjabi is in the 
subconscious of the people and unconsciously he is a Punjabi. 



TNS: Tell us a little about your self... 

SB: I am from a sufi background. Hazrat Hafiz Divan who got faiz (blessings) from 
Pakpattan (the revered shrine of Baba Farid Ganjshakar) was my forefather. He came to 
the village Peeple Bhutta, Tehsil Chiniot, District Jhang and settled there. We are modest 
zamindars (landlords). I grew up in my village Peeple Bhutta on the banks of River 
Chenab. I did my BA from Government College, Faisalabad and MA from Punjab 
University. I have done my Ph.D, and now teach Punjabi in Oriental College as an 
Associate Professor . 

TNS: How did you start writing in Punjabi? 

SB: My forefathers were highly educated and well versed in Arabic and Persian. Arabic 
and Persian were taught in our village mosque. 

Our village had the tradition of Punjabi poetry recitals of Heer Waris Shah and Yousuf 
Zulekha of Molvi Abdus Sattar. There were huffaz of these two classic Punjabi literary 
pieces who recited the poetry every day. This is an ongoing tradition, the recitations 
continue. Other than that there is the tradition of 'jumeraf (gathering of disciples and 
progeny to pay homage to the mentor or saint every Thursday), at the shrine of our 
ancestor Hafiz Divan Sahib. 

Punjabi classical poetry, madha, mankabat and qawali is always recited there. All the 
kalam is Punjabi. All this was an essential part of my upbringing. In class ten I started 
attending school in Jhang and Punjabi was taught there as a subject. I loved reading the 
same things which were part of my legacy and upbringing. My love for Punjabi literature 
kept growing. But the real teacher that I got after doing MA was Mohammad Asif Khan. 
He was a great linguist. He was my mentor in the truest sense. 

TNS: Coming to your collection of oral history. How did you get inspiration for this 
rather novel work? 

SB: When I was in college I had the chance of reading. The legends of RC Temple; this 
made me realise that there are many stories far more wonderful than these in our own 
village. I also read Banjara Bedi, a renowned folklorist and from him I learned the 
importance of correct methodology in collection of folk stories. Bedi writes in his books 
that he used to listen to folk tales from traditional storytellers and take notes but when he 
came back to his place to compile the story from the notes it always turned out to be his 
story rather than the original folklore. So he emphasised the importance of reproducing 
the story in the exact words of the storyteller in order for it to remain a folk tale. That 
determined the methodology and style for me. 

When I started collection of folklore I incidentally met Mian Kamal Din. He was a 
mirasee from our adjoining village Kot Amir. He came to our village for the night and 
said that he would give me a special gift.That night he narrated the story of Raja Porus to 
me. That was a fabulous treat and I was hooked. Raja Porus di Kahani was the first story 



that I wrote. Mian Kamal was an old man at that time but he had an excellent memory. 
Next I got the story of Gaman Suchiar from him and then it went on. 

For sixteen years now I have been collecting folk stories from different mirasees and the 
process is still ongoing. I have collected a large number of stories and many of them have 
been published in different journals also. Kamal Kahani is basically the collection of 
stories from Mian Kamal Din. 

TNS: What are the pitfalls in the collection of oral history? 

SB: You see the obvious one that is that the narrator is liable to forget. But particularly in 
Punjab, our Persian speaking rulers did not compile a history of this land and its people. 
At the most they wrote about the castles and forts that they built and the wars that they 
fought. They did not write about the land, the people, their way of life. 

It is true that collection of oral history has its pitfalls but then this is true of all methods of 
recording history. Oral history is just as authentic as other forms of history, for example 
there were no alphabets at the time of Socrates but whatever he said is preserved through 
oral history. Same is true of the Ahadith of the Holy Prophet, that were initially preserved 
orally until recorded in writing. 

TNS: Why is there celebration of the local hero in Punjabi literature although he is 
oppressor to his own people sometimes? 

SB: There is celebration of the local hero because he resisted the invader. Punjabi culture 
and Punjabi literature has never been owned by the state. In Lahore Shah Hussain is the 
symbol of literature for the people but for the state it is Data Ganj Baksh or AUama Iqbal. 
Although Data sahib was a great scholar and saint, but he wrote in Persian and AUama 
Iqbal wrote in Urdu and Persian, so people of Punjab cannot relate to their poetry as they 
can to Shah Hussain. 

Same is with the heroes of Punjab. Punjab hero was the symbol of tribal spirit. 

Sixteenth century Pindi Bhatian is one example where we see DuUah Bhatti as a hero 
with true tribal spirit. Our hero in Punjab is celebrated in folklore. No state recognizes 
them, no establishment projects them, but the people have kept them alive. There is no 
hero of the caliber of Ahmed Khan Kharal but his name is never mentioned anywhere. 

TNS: The stories told by the marasees, though in Punjabi are full of Persian symbolism of 
sufism... 

SB: There is nothing odd in this. Persian has been the official language of the land for a 
thousand years, and there was a tremendous influence of sufis throughout Punjab. The 
language of marasees includes Persian symbolism. Before partition everyone in Punjab 
was associated with a murshad and it was considered a disgraceful not to have a pir or a 
murshad. The storytellers also had to have the idiom of sufism; Shah Hussain was a sufi 



of Qadri silsilaa, Baba Fareed belonged to the Chisti silsilaa, Waris Shah was also Chisti. 
The wisdom of Punjab is actually in sufism and sufi poetry. 

But it is also important to remember that spiritual tradition already existed in the 
subcontinent before the advent of Muslim sufis; though the terminology and idiom was 
different. The Muslim sufis found this environment conducive and talked to the people in 
the idiom that they understood well and accepted naturally. 

TNS: There seem to be places in your stories where the script is unable to convey the 
exact dialect. Do you think that it is a problem for you at times? 

SB: No script of any language is perfect; the way a language is spoken cannot be 
reproduced exactly in its script. It is not possible to have perfect harmony in language and 
script. Also the dialect changes from village to village in Punjab. 

TNS: What do you think is your most important contribution in this literary journey? 

SB: The collection of oral history is my passion, my calling, and my ongoing mission but 
I consider my role as a teacher the most important work of my life. 



The News, Lahore. 
December 30, 2007 




'Punjab has always resisted against invaders' 

-- Professor Saeed Bhutta, Punjab University Oriental College, Lahore 

By Shahzada Irfan Ahmed 

Professor Saeed Bhutta of Punjab University Oriental College is well known for his unique 

collection of oral tradition in Punjab. He has travelled to almost every nook and corner of 

the province to gather this Invaluable treasure of knowledge. His 

main source has been the traditional storytellers who have remained 

an integral part of Punjab's culture since times immemorial. These 

traditions have been handed down to them verbally from their 

forefathers, generation by generation. 

Prof Bhutta has a special interest in the oral history related to the 
War of Independence, 1857, and the folk literature created in its 
aftermath. 

He tells TNS that contrary to the common perception, Punjabis have 

always offered stiff resistance to invaders. In 1857 the 100-kilometre 

stretch between Syedwala and Cheecha Watni, along the banks of 

River Ravi, housed several tribes who were in direct conflict with the 

British, he says. According to the oral tradition, Punjab's geographical boundary had come 

in direct contact with that of the area under the control of the East I ndia Company after the 

fall of Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula in 1757. It took the British nothing less than 92 years to 

invade the province which shows how invincible it was at that time. Prof Bhutta adds. 

He terms Ahmed Khan Kharal, a hero of unmatched courage, who infused a spirit in his 
clansmen and other dwellers of his area to challenge the British invaders. He started his 
struggle in a wide area of Punjab covering Ganji Bar, Neeli Bar and Sandal Bar. It was 
Ahmed Khan Kharal who along with his companions Murad Fatiana, Shuja Bhadroo and 
Mokha Wehniwal killed Lord Burkley, the Commissioner for Gogera. 

Prof Bhutta says that Punjab's oral tradition is full of tales of this valiant leader and his act 
of embracing martyrdom in his fight for freedom. 

J alia Tarhana, Nadir Shah Qureshi, Murad Fatiana and Bahawal Fatyana (the elder brother 
of Murad Fatyana) are the other heroes of Punjab who are held in great reverence for their 
selfless struggle against invaders. He says their names have been mentioned in folk tales, 
dholas (war epics) and other genres of Punjabi literature. Citing a tradition, he says, it was 
Bahawal Fatyana who wrote a letter to the Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1857. In this letter he 
had asked for weapons and financial support for over a hundred thousand freedom fighters. 



I nstead of helping them out the Nawab took the letter to the British, he says. The said letter 
is available with the archives department situated in Punjab Civil Secretariat. 

Prof Bhutta says he and his three students have collected sufficient oral tradition which will 
soon go to print. The main reason for the lack of written material pertaining to this period, 
he says, is that the basic education in pre-British era was imparted at middle level in 
Persian and at advanced level in Arabic. There was no compilation of oral history in Punjabi 
and the main language of historians was Persian, he adds. 

Prof Bhutta also narrates the incident in which freedom fighters like Nadir Shah Qureshi and 
Bahawal Fatiana surrendered before the British and were sent to Andaman Islands in 
punishment. The British had taken their women in custody and threatened to dishonour 
them in case these freedom fighters refused to budge, he adds. 



May 1, 2005 Sunday Rabi-ul-Awwal 21, 1426 



Rooted in tradition 



Interview by Murtaza Rizvi 



Dawn Magazine took the debate of adopting the Roman script for Punjabi to Dr Saeed Bhutta, 
associate professor of Punjabi at the Punjab University. Besides being a teacher committed to the 
teaching of his native language, Dr Saeed Bhutta is also a research scholar and has six books on 
Punjabi criticism to his credit. Here is what he had to say on the subject: 

"This is not a new suggestion at all. In fact, this was first tried in the colonial period following 
the annexation of Punjab in 1849 by the British. Gazetteers from the period as well as original 
documents with the archives department tell us that British bureaucrats and missionaries tried to 
pursue the cause. Even a Punjabi dictionary using the Roman alphabet was put together. But the 
suggestion could not take off." 

A similar attempt was made with Urdu during the Raj, citing similar reasons, and documents to 
the effect also exist. An entire manuscript of Urdu written in Roman is a precious treasure of the 
Lahore Museum. The British argument at the time was that the Urdu-Hindi controversy could die 
down if Roman alphabet was adopted for both. 

"It's not a matter of building bridges among Punjabis living in east and west Punjab and in the 
diaspora, in Canada, the UK and elsewhere, for instance. There are cultural reasons and historical 
affiliations for the use of both Persian-Urdu script here and the Gurumukhi script in east Punjab," 
said Dr Bhutta. 

"The classical Punjabi poetry of Muslim Sufis was written in the Perso- Arabic script, as it was 
known back then. Baba Gum Nanak himself was not Gurumukhi-literate, and he also used the 
same script to pen down his works because that was the script for Punjabi in West Punjab. In 
parts of East Punjab, the script used by traders, which later came to be known as Gurumukhi, 
held sway," Dr Bhutta explained. 

"It is not going to be easy for either Muslims or Sikhs to part ways with their traditional and 
religious heritage conserved in their respective scripts which they have used for centuries," Dr 
Bhutta contended, adding there was no pressing need to do so. 



"If there is a problem with the younger generation growing up in the Diaspora, then they are 
welcome to evolve a Roman script for Punjabi, but that will have to be a natural process over a 
period of time, one that cannot be imposed superficially," he said. 

It may be interesting to note here that such a development is already in the offing. One need only 
log on to the regional Google search engine, as displayed in India and Pakistan, to get a taste of 
Punjabi written in Roman. The Google commands in Punjabi are unmistakably in the dialect 
spoken in East Punjab, and thus more Sanskritized as opposed to the Punjabi spoken in Pakistan, 
which is Persianized. 

On a different note, Dr Bhutta believes that the Gurumukhi script is phonetically better equipped 
to handle Punjabi and its nuances as against its Urdu/Persian-inspired alphabet used, albeit 
sparingly, in Pakistan. 

Having the ability to read both scripts with equal facility, he said, "The 46 Gurumukhi letters of 
the alphabet can enunciate most, if not all, sounds spoken in the Punjabi language. By 
comparison, the 46 to 52 or so letters that we have evolved in our written version of the language 
in Pakistan, still leave quite a bit of room for confusion." 

It seems that it is only in Pakistan and among the Pakistani Punjabi diaspora that the debate of 
writing Punjabi and pushing for its introduction as a medium of instruction at the primary level 
have acquired some currency in recent years. The Indians have been teaching Punjabi in schools 
ever since independence and the written language on their side is as alive and growing as its 
spoken counterpart. 

Part of the reason is that the state in India has not promoted Hindi at the expense of native 
regional languages, which are all granted the co-status of being national languages on a par with 
Hindi in respective states. In Pakistan, as far as Punjabi is concerned, no academy exists with the 
ostensible aim of promoting the written word in Punjabi. By comparison, Indian state institutions 
publish thousands of books in Punjabi on an annual basis. 

"The Punjab University is the only institution in the province that has a fully functional Punjabi 
department. The number of students enrolled at the Masters' level is around 50, while those at 
the doctorate level is currently 15," confides Dr Bhutta. 

He said the total number of teachers assigned to teaching Punjabi as an elective subject in 
colleges throughout the province is around 140. "But unless there are jobs waiting for those 
graduating with Punjabi as their major, there is little point in increasing the number of seats just 
for the sake of promoting Punjabi," he concluded. 
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